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PROFESSIONAL Essays. 


Within the last few years, a change has become 
apparent in the essays submitted to our professional 
associations. Generally speaking, they have gained 
in interest and value; and this is largely due to 
alterations in their lines of construction. Not very 
long ago many essays were little more than com- 
pilations from class-books. Not much knowledge 
on the part of the hearers was pre-supposed; and 
when the classical views of the nature, causes, 
symptoms, and treatment of the disease under con- 
sileration had been laboriously detailed, small space 
was left for the individual experience and opinions 
of theessayist Very often the latter element was 
s:arcely evident in the paper at all. Many an ex- 
perienced practitioner has produced an essay which 
might perfectly well have been written by a layman 
who had never seen a sick animal, but who had 
access to a few veterinary text-books. Such papers 
are now less common than they used to be; and 
two other varieties of paper are to a great extent 
taking their place. 

The first is the simple collection of clinical cases 
—often of very varied nature—put together in the 
form of a paper, and very interesting indeed such a 
paper can be. Nothing is more likely to evoke a 
brisk discussion ; for a good selection of cases re- 
ealls more or less similar ones to almost every 
listener. No paper, again, is so easy for a working 
practitioner to prepare; the work may be done in 
spare half hours as the cases occur, and the result 
will amply repay the slight trouble. 

The second resembles the old text-book essay 
thus far—that it usually deals with one disease or 
allied class of diseases. But text-book knowledge 
in the hearers is taken for granted; the essayist 
goes beyond it, and either simply contributes the 
result of his own thought and experience upon sub- 
jects already recognised as debateable, or advances 
new queries and suggestions for his audience to 
solve and criticise. It is much more difficult to 
prepare a good paper of this nature than to arrange 
a series of clinical records, for it demands that the 
essayist should have given some special study to his 
subject. But such papers mark independent thought 
on the part of the writers, and stimulate the same 
thing in the hearers, and their increasing prevalence 
13 welcome. 

Neither of these two forms is a new departure, 
but both are much more common than they were a 
few years ago. Both alike make men think, and 
ee ona a0 those are the main ends 

Ich are serv the reading of papers ro- 
fessional meetings, . sidhiaisitaabatias 





A COMPLICATED AND RARE FRACTURE. 


Subject.—Chestnut Waler gelding, 5 years old, 15 
hands 2 inches. 

History.—Broke loose when coming in from 
exercise, and slipped up about twenty yards short 
of stable, whilst turning a corner. I saw the case 
the day after occurrence of accident. 

Symptoms.—Considerable synovial effusion affect- 
ing near knee, and extending about five inches above 
and below knee. Position of knee displaced in- 
wardly. Crepitation, and pain on digital manipu- 
lation of external surface of knee. No trace what- 
ever of any abrasion of skin. Subject showed no 
signs of any distress or pain, although he was 
unable to put any appreciable weight upon the 
near fore leg. 

Post-mortem.—Fracture of the following bones 
(near knee);—Magnum, os lunar, and scaphoid. 
Comminuted fracture of cuneiform bone. Fracture 
without displacement of internal portion of head of 
external small metacarpal bone. 

H. Aun, Capt. A.v.o. 

Lyallpur, Punjab, India. 








ReFritex EPmLeEPsy CAUSED BY PULMONARY 
EcHINOCOCCOSIS. 


Rudolf Gal, of Jaszberiny, records (Allatorvosi 
Lapok) the following case of an eight-year-old cow. 
She was brought to him with the history that she 
had been bought a week before, and every second 
or third day had fallen into convulsions. 

On examination, Gal ascertained the existence, on 
the left side of the thorax and in the upper third of 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth intercostal spaces, of a 
dulness, above which no respiratory sounds could 
be heard. The temperature was 1004 F., the 
pulse 46 per minute, and the respirations 26. After 
After another ten days the condition of the cow 
became so much worse that it was deemed necessary 
to slaughter her. 

Post-mortem, Gal found an echinococcus cyst as 
large as a man’s head in the left lung. There were 
no morbid lesions in the heart or in the brain. 
Gal’s view is that the massive pulmonary echino- 
coccosis caused the epilepsy by occasionally com- 
pressing the heart and large blood-vessels, and so 
inducing cerebral anemia. It must be admitted as 
possible, however, that an auto-intoxication origi- 
nated from the contents of the echinococeus cyst, 
and that the toxin, reaching the brain with the 
blood stream, irritated the psycho-motor zone of the 
cerebral cortex.—(Berliner Tier, Woch.) 
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ENTERO-VESICO-VAGINAL FistuLaA IN A Cow. 


Leurink describes (Veeartsenykundig mededelin- 
gen) describes the following symptoms in a six-year- 
old cow during life. “The cow had been bulled 
about a month previously, after which she had re- 
mained lying down for several days. Later, the 
appetite diminished, and gradual emaciation set in. 
Defecation was irregular, the dung was alternately 
thin and dry, and was passed in small quantities, 
while, shortly before death, a black pulpy mass was 
discharged from the vagina. 

The post-mortem examination, which was carried 
out by Smit, resulted as follows. The body was 
emaciated, and gave the impression of having been 
very anemic during life. When the pelvic cavity 
was opened (which was done carefully) the rectum, 
vagina, bladder, and uterus were seen, with the wall 
of a large sac, which at first could not be drawn out. 
The serosa of the pelvic cavity was covered with 
facetted white-yellow strings of fibrin. 

Inflammation or even hyperemia of the serosa, 
on the other hand, could not be demonstrated ; 
probably on account of the high degree of anemia 
already mentioned. The facets upon the coagula 
had been caused by the pressure of the different 
coils of intestine, they were smooth and showed no 
flakes, but a homogenous structure. The process 
was limited to the pelvic cavity alone. 

The lateral wall of the rectum was carefully 
divided with the scissors and spread out, showing 
the mucous membrane much wrinkled, and mucoid 
material contained within the rectum. " 

The vagina was then opened, and the incision 
carried through into both horns of the uterus. Both 
horns were normal, the os uteri was closed. In the 
vagina the hemorrhagic swollen orifice of the ure- 
thra was noteworthy, projecting as a dark-red 
swelling from the vaginal mucous membrane. After 
splitting up the whole urethra the bladder was 
examined, and was found to be filled with a black- 
green pulp of alimentary material. At its base was 
a round opening the size of a florin, with smooth 
edges. The mucous membranes of the urethra and 
bladder were chronically inflamed, thickened, show- 
ing swellings and folds, and were beset with 
hemorrhages. 

When the previously mentioned large sac was 
pressed upon, more of the same pulpy alimentary 
material which was already in the bladder came 
through the opening from the sac. This opening 
was enlarged so as to permit a view of the interior 
of the sac, which appeared as a cavity the size of a 
cocoa-nut. Within it was lined by a croupous 
membrane about 4 inch thick, while externally the 
sac was wholly adherent to the serosa. Another 
passage existed from this sac into the colon. There 
was thus a direct communication between colon and 
bladder. The ureters were, and the kidneys were 
very hemorrhagic. The renal parenchyma was 
beset with many small abscesses, and the renal 
pelvis was filled with yellow pus. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the 

t-mortem findings. At the time of coitus the 


towards the uterus, was ‘deviated downwards and 


netrated into the opening of the urethra. The 
ladder was thus pierced, and the glans penis wag 


pushed into the closely adjacent coil of the colon, 
Through cicatrisation of the serosa and throu 
prolapse of the mucous membrane of the colon the 
cavity connecting colon and bladder was formed and 
the entero-vesico-vaginal fistula established. From 
the bladder, which became inflamed from its un. 
accustomed contents, infective materal passed to 
the kidneys and there set up pyelo-nephritis. The 
bladder slowly became filled with alimentary matter, 
thereby causing the partial suspension of rectal 
defecation, while it was not until later that aliment 
was discharged through the urethra.—(Berliner 
Tier. Woch.) 


PyeMIA AS A SEQUEL TO PHLEBOTOMY IN A Cow. 


Wyssmann records (Schweizer Archiv.) the case 


of a Simmenthal cow, six years old, which had not 
conceived for a year, despite medical treatment. 


The owner decided to bleed her, and abstracted ten 
litres (about 174 pints) of blood. Three weeks 
after the bleeding, she was yoked to a cart and 
completely exhausted by very hard work upon a 
difficult road. 

Wyssmann saw her a fortnight later (nothing 
is stated of her history during the intervening 
period—Transl.). He found her with her back 
arched ; the forelimbs were in the normal position, 
while the hind ones were brought forwards under- 
neath the body. These symptoms became more 
apparent when the animal walked. An examination 
of the hoofs revealed nothing abnormal. The rectal 
temperature was 102° F.; the respirations were 
slightly accelerated, and the pulse was 84 to 88 per 
minute. 

Upon the left side of the neck, at the place 
where the cow had been bled, was a rather sensitive 
swelling the size of a walnut, the centre of which 
showed the opening of a fistulous channel about 
4-5th inch long and wide enough to permit the 
passage of an ordinary probe. Pressure upon the 
swelling caused the discharge of a certain quantity 
of pus. 

Wyssmann injected a very strong solution 
(50 per cent.) of carbolic acid into the opening, and 
advised painting with tincture of iodine. Apart 
from the swollen point, there was no thrombosis of 
the jugular vein. Wyssmann did not suppose that 
there was any connection between the phlebitis and 
the other symptoms he observed, and regarded the 
case as “ rheumatismal,” caused by a chill after the 
hard journey previously mentioned. 

Amelioration soon appeared, but it was of short 
duration. Although the appetite was’ preserved, the 
cow wasted. The rectal temperature often exceeded 
102-2° F. The swelling of the jugular vein aug+ 
mented, and finally developed into an abscess: 
Soon the cow lay down and refused all food, and 
the breathing became very embarrassed. She was 
then slaughtered. ae 

Post-mortem, it was found that the left jugular 
vein was obliterated by a reddish-grey thromv 








ull’s penis, instead of following its usual direction 
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showed a great number of purulent centres, varying 
in size and containing liquid greyish-yellow pus, 
There was also a considerable bronchitis and a 
slight recent miliary tuberculosis, with engorge- 
ment of the bronchial glands. 

About the anterior third of the sternum there 
was a necrotic centre the sizeof a large apple, and 
filled with pus. Finally, Wyssmann observed a 

ent arthritis of the fourth sterno-costal articu- 
ah both on the right and left side. The muscles 
and the peristernal connective tissue were infiltrated 
with yellowish serosity, while the skin covering the 
ion was absolutely normal. 

Prof. Guillebeau made a bacteriological examina- 
tion of the lesions; and discovered streptococci, 
coli bacilli, and the bacilli of necrosis in the throm- 
bus. The pus of the pulmonary and sternal lesions 
contained same germs.—(Annales de Méd. +7 

W. B.C. 








THE AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


For the first time in the history -of the Association a 
veterinary sub-section has been formed, and during the 
session in Melbourne from Jan. 7 to 14 was well attended 
by veterinary surgeons from several of the States, while 
others from New Zealand and the more distant parts of 
the Commonwealth, contributed papers. The President 
was Prof. Douglas Stewart of the Sydney University 
Veterinary ix aed while the secretarial duties were 


- admirably carried out by Dr. Stapley and Mr. Robertson 


of Melbourne. i 
Among the papers read were were one by the Presi- 
dent on “The Veterinary Profession in Australia,” one 
by Dr. Tyson Kendall on “The History of the Veteri- 
nary Profession in Victoria” ; by Dr. 8. Dodd, “ Ana- 
plasms or Jelly Bodies”; by Mr. Kendall, ‘‘ Actinomy- 
cosis of the Cow’s Udder” ; by Dr. Stapley “ Heredity ”; 
by Mr. F. E. Place, “ Diet Deficiency and Disease.” 
The Victorian members entertained the visiting mem- 


* bers to a recherché dinner and the theatre. 


Opportunities occurred for the members to hear papers 
of interest in other sections. 








YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on Friday afternoon, January 3lst. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Abson (Sheffield) presided, and amongst 
those am were Messrs. G. E. Bowman, H. G. Bowes, 
G. C. Barber, F. W. Clough, W. Crawford, P. Deighton, 
H. Dyson, F. Hallilay, J. A. Hodgman, J. W. Lazenby, 
J. MeKinna, M. Robinson, S. E. Sampson, J. 8S. Wood- 
row, A. McCarmick (Hon. Treas.), J. Clarkson (Hon. 
Sec.) and many visitors. 

Mr. Roziwson moved, and Mr. Dyson seconded the 
adoption of the previous Minutes as recorded in a 
previous issue of Zhe Veterinary Record. This was 
agreed to. 


Royat Sanrrary Instrrure Coneress. 


The Szcretary alluded to a letter received from the 
RSI. For many years past the Yorkshire Veterinary 
ety had not joined the Royal Sanitary Institute, and 
their Council were still of the opinion that it would be 
wise to refrain from joining. e Yorkshire Society. 
along with many others, were anxious that the Royal 


Institute of Public Health and = i Insti- 
tute should amalgamate. Then the eae Beaey 
would doubtless take an interest in the matter. 


NOMINATION AND ELE&cTIONS. 


The President nominated his nephew, Mr. Percy 
Asson, of Doncaster, for membership in the Society. 
Mr. C. Prrrs (Bradford) and Mr. H. W.,SourHaL. 
(Driffield) were elected members of the Society, on the 
proposition of Mr. McCarmick, seconded by Mr. Dyson. 


Evection or Councit or R.C.V.S. 


Mr. CLARKSON said the Yorkshire Council had nomi- 
nated Mr. McKinna as a candidate for the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. Mr. McKinna was, he was glad to say, 
willing to stand. 

Mr. Roprnson moved, Mr. Woodrow seconded “That 
the action of our Council be endorsed.” This was 
agreed to. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 1914. 


On the invitation of the President, Mr. GaRnettr 
spoke on the subject of the International Congress. He 
said the members present knew the International 
Congress was to be held in July or August, 1914, and 
that this country would have the pleasure of entertain- 
ing the International delegates for the first time. The 
Congress was a Government matter, the Foreign Office 
sent out the invitations, and the Veterinary profession 
had the pleasure of finding the money. The minimum 
amount required would be about £3,500 and towards 
that sum he had received promises for £2,600, and when 
they considered that three or four of their greatest 
societies had not yet forwarded their List of Subscrip- 
tions, he, Mr. Garnett, thought there were good hopes of 
securing the amount aimed at. In cases where members 
of the Profession belonged to more than one Society, if 
it was desired, subscriptions could be allocated to the 
various Societies’ List. He trusted all members of the 
profession would subscribe as liberally as they could, be- 
cause the International Congress was undoubtedly one 
of the test and most important things that the pro- 
Siechen Naik ever undertaken. The Yorkshire Society, as 
a Society, had voted 15 guineas and some of the members 
had also liberally subscribed. : z 

The PresipEnT said he did not think he was divulging 
any secret when he said that though the Profession was 
some 3,000 strong yet up to the present only 170 members 
had subscribed. He hoped those who had not subscribed 
would do so. The committee would welcome any addition 
to their funds. 


Report or Councit oN Mr. Bowss’ REsonvTion. 


The Secrerary said the members would recall that 
at the last meeting Mr. Bowes had a resolution on the 
Agenda to the following effect :— 

“That in the opinion of the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Society the time has arrived when Govern- 
ment should take steps to control the use and prevent 
the abuse of tuberculin.” 

That resolution was discussed at the meeting, and it 
was decided to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Council for further discussion, and to decide what was 
the best thing todo in the matter. The Council had 
since disc the Resolution and had come to the con- 
clusion that the best method would be to circularise the 
other Societies and ask them to join hands with the 
Yorkshire Association, if they agreed with the Resolu- 
tion, and to ask the nowy formed “ National” Society 
to deal with the matter. It had since their last meeting 
been suggested that in addition to control in the ordinary 
way some steps should be taken for the standardisation 
of Tuberculin. He asked for the confirmation of the 
Resolution, or suggestions as to any better dealing with 





the matter. 
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Mr. CLoucH oe eae that the recommendation of 
the Council should be accepted, together with the inclu- 
sion of the standardisation of tuberculin. 

Mr. Bowman, in seconding, thought if they could get 
a definite standard it would be extremely beneficial. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. J. Anson, F.B.c.v.8., Sheffield. 


My first duty is to express to you my deep sense of 
gratitude for the honour you have paid me by electing 
me your President. The honour was quite unexpected, 
and I frankly admit that so far as my attendance at 
your meetings went, was opey undeserved. I shall 
endeavour during my year of office to uphold the dignity 
of the position, and hand down its best traditions un- 
impaired. In this, I recognise that I shall have the 
wholehearted support of the Secretary and the Council. 

It is customary on these occasions for the President 
to review in his address the present and future pros- 
pects of the profession. It is not my intention to do 
more than refer in a passing manner to one or two 
matters which I think call for remark. But firstly, I 
would like to remind you that this year is the 
anniversary of your Society, and I think I am right in 
stating that there are only two other societies which can 
claim the distinction of being older. 

Half a century is a long time to look back upon, and 
still we have with us, but unfortunately not present here 
to-day, one of the original founders of this Society— 
still hale and hearty, his four-score — sitting lightly 
upon him—I refer to Mr. Pratt, of Ripon, who recently 
so nimously presented the Society with his very 
valuable collection of ancient and modern horse shoe 
which it is has been one of his hobbies to collect an 
preserve. I am sure you will agree with me in express- 


Ing regret that he is not amongst us to-day on this 50th | gaged 


anniversary of an institution he helped to found. It 
was hoped he would be your President this year, but 
the exigencies of advanced years and a fear that he 
might not be able to regularly attend the duties apper- 
taining to the presidency precluded him from accept- 


ing it. 

"Of the other founders I may mention the names of 
Messrs. E. C. Dray, J. Cuthbert, W. Broughton and J. 
Mitchell, Leeds ; J. S. Carter, W. Williams (afterwards 
Principal Williams) Bradford ; Fryer, Fleetham ; Bale, 
Otley ; Lord, Halifax; Anderton, Skipton ; Secker, 
Knaresberough ; and Horner, Morton. 

Iam indebted to our esteemed colleague, Mr. Pratt 
for the following notes regarding the inception of the 
Society which I think, under any circumstances, may 
interest you, and which I give in his own words: 

“Tn the year 1861 whilst I was reading my Veterinarian 
I was very pleased to find that here and such institu- 
tions were springing up, and the idea struck me at once, 
that the establishment of a Veterinary Medical Society 
in Leeds or Bradford would be aa band 4 preot boon to 
the veterinary surgeons throughout Yorkshire. 

I resolved forthwith to write to my old friend, Mr. 
W. Williams (Bradford), and enquire if he could try and 
undertake the matter. Shortly after I got a very kind 
reply from him, saying for certain reasons (which he 
stated) he could not do so, but if such a society was 
formed he would join it. I was in practice at Masham 
at that time, a small country town, quite out of the 
way, and therefore I could not undertake it. I after- 
wards went over to see Mr. Williams, also wrote him 
several letters, but could not apparently move him. 

However, in October, 1 I received notice of a 
meeting to be held on the 9th of that month in the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. I speak from memory when I 
say the notice, or circular, was signed in the names of 

. Williams, and J. S. Carter, Bradford, and J. Cuth- 
bert, Leeds. The preliminary meeting was held on 


50th | better for the advice receive 





Oct. 9th, 1863, in Leeds. Rules were passed for 
government of the Society and its officers elected, 
President being E. C. Dray ; Treasurer, R. C. 
Secretary, W. Williams. e annual meetin 
on Jan. 29th following, at the soar bs Hotel when 18 
members were present. e ident gave his in- 
— address. 

have had the pleasure of reading this address 
Mr. Dray’s, and I can assure you it is an address of 
very high order, written by a highly educated and think- 
ing man, and in tone, matter and manner is one of the 
best addresses I have ever read. Hadtime permitted I 
should have liked on this occasion to have read this 
address of 50 years ago to you, when you would have 
had an intellectual treat. 

I would like here to refer to the value. of such 
societies as these, first, from a socialaspect. One meets 
his brother practitioner ; a spirit of good comradeshi 
is engendered ; we become more broadminded. Ol 
sores are often healed, and a lasting friendship cemented, 
In addition, a member is able to consult with his fellows 
on some grievance with a client—he may be threatened 
with an action-at-law—and home feeling all the 

the and — offered. 

Such Societies help us to realise and act up to the 
motto of the profession Vis unita fortior, and our 
meetings stimulate the conscience of the body corpo 
so that we take a higher view of our duty to our neigh- 
bours after friendly intercourse with them. 

The other aspect is the professional. Who does not 
go home from a meeting after a good paper has been 
read and discussed -with a feeling of satisfaction that 
he has learnt a good deal that may be most useful 
to him, and that “he did not know everything 
after all?” 

The test value, however, to those who are en- 
in general practice, lies in the opportunity for 

i i It is not 
but 
of 


the hearing and discussing of clinical cases. 
the extraordinary rare case which helps mos 
a new way of doing an everyday thing--a com 
notes—a pooling of the individual experiences. 
are what we urs and these will make our meétings 
“ow and helpful. ; 
am hopeful that the consolidation of all the 
societies with the “ National” will make for general 
advancement—socially and scientifically—and for power, 

We have not used our collective power much in the 

past as a profession. Let us make the “National” a 
powerful organ of the profession—informing the public, 
protecting our legitimate interests and advancing veter- 
inary science. 
The “National” is receiving our capitation fees. We 
shall look forward to the development of its programme 
with interest. Among other suggestions was one for 
joint meetings of two or more local societies to hear a 
special lecture, or see a demonstration from some ex- 
pert authority. We shall hope to take part in some of 
these meetings when the scheme is in working order. 

Some of our members are affected more or less by 
new Mines Act, and in so far as it deals with the in- 
spection of ponies in pits it is a wise measure—if pro- 
perly carried out, and should mitigate the evils of over- 
work and other forms of cruelty where such exist. The 
special knowledge of Veterinary Surgeons is certainly 
needed to ensure this. 

The ge Anesthetics Bill requires amendment. 
None of us will deny that long and painful operations 
should be performed under an anesthetic, nor do I think 
any of my hearers would be guilty of perlorata such 
operations without its use. On the other hand, I think 
there are several operations mentioned in the Bill which — 
ought to be left out, unless fatal results are to be common. 
Then, too, the profession must be consulted abouts 
ing their humanity and self- 





matter so seriously impu, 





respect. With considerable amendment, a 
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ledge of what is required than is evident in this 
Bill suc a measure might do good. 


The Bill.—The Veterinary Surgeons Act Amendment most im 






Next year the International Veterinary Sones 
e 


meets in this country for the first time. It will be 


t meeting of surgeons ever 


veterinary 
Bill, now waiting the pleasure of the House of Commons, | held within these shores : visitors from all parts of the 
is really a Money Bill. The ncies of our finances | world will be present. Here again the State does not 
are solely responsible for it, and no other course was | come to our aid to help us to receive and entertain these 


to the Royal College. Our duty to the profession | good le. Such help is forthco 
etal us to look after the education of students, the ea) me we, as us have to 


in all other 
ide the where- 


defence of our professional privileges, and the proper | withal to dothis. Our national pride demands this. It 
discipline of our graduates. These things cost money, | will be a unique opportunity of enlightening the British 


and without an assured income it is impossible for these| public as to the value of ve' 
rests with us to see that it does not lack in any respect. 


duties to be carried out by the Council. 


Meantime our funds are diminishing at such a rate| M 
sc 


that unless the Bill becomes law it is probable that our 
College buildings in Red Lion Square may have to be 


mortgaged. 


services, and it 


ay I here appeal to all those who have not already sub- 
ribed to the fund to do so without eos as the Com- 
ere they stand 


mittee are desirous of knowing exactly w 
with regard to finance. The 


urer is still far short 


A few words with regard to the future of the pro-| of the amount he requires, and I hope those to whom 
fession. The good times for the general practitioner are | this appeal is made will forgive me if I ask them to be 
fast on the wane. Motor traction has come to stay, and/as generous as possible. 


that with a vengeance. As yet we are only touching the 


I must not tres upon your time any longer: the 


hem of the garment, metaphorically speaking. ome | discussion on Prof. Ainsworth Wilson’s paper is to follow 
writers appear to regard the decay of the “Commercial” | my address : it is a paper of a very high order on a sub- 
Veterinary Surgeon, as he is sometimes termed, with| ject which I venture to say has not cosnpied the 
= and pleasure, and hold out most glorious prospects | attention at the hands of the profession which it obvi- 


or the highly scientific man who is to succeed him.|ously deserved. Prof. Wilson 


kindly come all the 


The rank and file of the profession do not share this way from Edinburgh to reply to the discussion. 
n 


view. They view with apprehension the loss of practice 
which the advent of the motor—both light and heavy— | j 
has already entailed, especially in the metropolis, and | j 


conclusion, gentlemen, I appeal to you to be regular 
n your attendance at our meetings, and to give your 
ndividual help to make the year a successful one to all 


which is now being felt—although in a lesser degree—in | concerned. 


our large towns. : , 
But there are some compensations. Public Health 





Mr. Bowes proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Abson 


appointments are increasing daily, and good work is! fo the excellent and pithy address he had given them. 


being done by the officers —— The new Milk 
Bill, if it ever passes, will call 


i deal of vet It was not their custom to discuss presidential ad- 
or a good deal of vete-| Greases, though Mr. Abson’s address afforded plenty of 


rinary work. Our need of systematised Meat inspection |¢,.4 for discussion. They were, however, all pretty 


is becoming more and more evident to an educated F 
public and must be dealt with shortly. It is to be re- jie Bey oa the points made in the 


gretted that the remuneration is not commensurate with 


dress, and 


D yy. it had proved ve’ eens. ‘ 
Mr. McKtnna in seconding the address, said they 


the services rendered ; the conditions of service also! were echoing no empty sentiment when they placed on 
require drastic reform, so that the professional status | record their appreciation of its value. [The resolution 
may be made more satisfactory of Veterinary Health| _.. passed unanimously]. 


Officers. 

Preventive medicine has a great future before it, and 
this should be fostered by the Government by providing 
proper facilities whereby research work may be con- 
ducted and the funds to pay for it provided. It should 


STERILITY IN THE Mare AND Cow. 
By Professor AinswortH Wiison.—Discussion. 


Mr. Bows felt that the paper was a little out of his 


not be left to private enterprise to carry out work of a| province. There was no doubt that Prof. Wilson had 


national character. 


opened their eyes to a 


good deal in connection with 


Sir Stewart Stockman’s projected new Laboratory is| sterilityin the mare and cow. In town work one did 
a beginning, and we must see that suitable veterinary | not have much to do with breeding, and a town practi- 
surgeons are given opportunities for laboratory research | tioner could not speak exactly as an authority on 
work, and here I am sure you will all join with me in| matters of this kind. He wished to ask Prof. Wilson as 
tendering to Sir Stewart Stockman our hearty congratu- | to how far sterility might be matter of accident, simpl 
lations on the well-deserved honour which has been | the plugging of the os uteri, possibly from plugging with 


conferred upon him. 

No body of men has done so much for the great 
agricultural interests of this country as the profession 
to which we belong. In this we have shown a patriotism 
of which we may well feel proud. Self-interest has 
never entered our thoughts. Scourges which have cost 


mucus. It struck him that that would account for a 

t number of cases of sterility: and if that were so 
it would —_ why so many cases were successful 
with artificial semination, because if the only cause of 
barrenness was occlusion of the os, artificial’semination 
would get over the difficulty. He was very much inter- 


the nation millions a year have been swept away. Foot- | ested to hear from Prof. Wilson that these diseases were 


and-mouth disease is an example, and the Board of Agri- 
culture Veterinary Service is to be congratulated on 
their promptitude, and courage in dealing with the 
recent outbreak. Has the nation shown any gratitude 
to our profession for these vast services to it? What 
form has the ition taken ? 


But we must continue to make it quite evident to the 
ublic that we are fit and willing to do these services. 
e have hidden our light too much, hence our want of 
recognition as compared with our continental confréres 
Veterinary Colleges in this country are left to work out 
their own salvation, in other countries they are state- 








so — to treatment if one would devote a little 
time and care to them. By constant practice it appeared 
that one could do a great deal in breaking down these 
conditions of the ovaries by manipulation through the 
vagina. sige oe country practitioners would bear these 
matters in mind, in view of the loss of work through 
motor traction. They might be able to bring a little 
more grist to the mill by means of treating these cases. 
Prof. Wilson’s paper had been very interesting, and he 
had little doubt that it would be exceedingly useful 
to country practitioners. 

Mr. Bowman said he had known farmers put 8, 10, and 
even 12 mares to stallions, and invariably get only two or 
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three foals, and they came to the conclusion, and he, Mr. 
Bowman, thought it was the right conclusion, that the 
farmers had fed them on too dry keep—too much corn. 
If they went into a district where there were small 
farms, and the mares on them not so well kept as 
they were on large farms on the Wolds, and where 
the mares bad to work hard, they would get a good 
majority of foals. He had a stallion of his own some 
tour or five years ago, and had used him for the double 
purposes of “showing” and breeding, and he found it 
was a very difficult problem. If they were giving a 
stallion four or five feeds of corn a day along with 
beans to keep him fit for “showing,” then they would 
have very few foals from him. Of course they met with 
mares that would not breed. He instanced a case of a 
valuable thoroughbred mare worth between £500 and 
£600. She was covered by two or three thoroughbred 
stallions for four or five years and never held. They 

ut her to a young cart horse, and she bred a foal the 
first time. 

Mr. DercurTon said his experience of stallions, especi- 
ally cart stallions, was that as a rule they were put in 
boxes and made as fat as possible. When they began 
to travel they were no use for the first month or six 
weeks. They left very few foals indeed. They began 
to get into good hard condition when the season was 
~~ and that was the time when they began to get 
oals. 

Mr. McCarmick considered with regard to mares it 
was a t mistake to over-feed them. As regarded the 
horse he thought you could not really overfeed him. 
The horse ought to be exercised regularly. The most 
successful horse was the one that was travelling, not 
standing, serving mares. The horse on the road was the 
most successful foal getter. 

Mr. BowMAN enquired whether Mr. McCarmick would 
feed a ‘horse’ regularly on hard corn. 

Mr. McCarmick : “ Certainly, if the horse was going 
his round regularly. It wasthe very thing for him. If 
he was not so fed he would soon become poor. Of course 
there was proportion in everything.” 

Mr. Sampson had been unfortunate enough to own 
two stallions. During the two seasons he had them, he 
made a fair number of examinations, and found many 
of the things that Prof. Wilson has spoken of as the 
causes of sterility. Some mares had the os displaced, 
others had disease of the os. He was not able to make 
out any of the conditions of the ovaries. No doubt 
they did exist, but perhaps some of them had not gone 
far enough intothe matter. He agreed with the remarks 
of Mr. Deighton—that the vow | of men gota stallion 
beastly fat. If they would let them have a month’s 
pecs om without serving mares they would be doing 
the right thing. 

The PRESIDENT : I quite agree. 

Mr. Sampson : When on the road he did not think 
they could feed the stallion too well. A stallion serving 
ten or twelve mares a day needed some upholding. He 
had known a noted stallion who when he was on the 
road had up to 30 or 40 eggs a day in milk. 

Mr. DeicHToN alluded to a bull which had come 
under his notice. The bull seemed no good for serv- 
ing, and the owner thought there was something 
wrong with the bull’s organs. However, the bull was 
exercised and give a five miles walk every day. At the 
end of two months the bull began to serve cows, and 
was very successful. 

The PrestpEnt : Too fat and idle? 

Mr. Deicuton : Yes, and soft with it. No condition. 

Mr. CLARKSON desired to add his mead of praise. 
to Prof. Wilson for his paper. It was worthy of the dis- 
cussion of not only a local na but of being read at 
the “ National.” (Hear, hear). ith regard to one of 
Prof. Wilson’s points—that poverty and overwork were 
relatively unimportant, he did not know whether he 





with the Professor. He thought t ? 
different. Poverty in the ;mare he Sacties ae 
rather counteracted sterility. One found the poor man’s 
horse very often “held” and it sometimes meant the 
end of her. As regarded the horse he agreed that 

doing its work it wanted feeding as well as ible.. 
had been much interested in some of the figures given 
by Prof. Wilson with regard to diseases of ovaries and 
uterus. Heshould have expected to find more nympho- 
mania than was mentioned. Prof. Wilson had men- 
tioned about twins being sterile. According to his (Mr, 
Clarkson’s) experience that was correct, though he re- 
called one interesting case of his. There were twins, a 
colt and a filly, running together, with no thought of 
any breeding from them. But there was a foal when 
the filly was two years old. 

There was one cause of sterility not mentioned by the 
Professor which he had often found in a neglected case 
of the retention of the foetal members. It was 
common to find a few of the cotyledons come away with 
the cleansing in a neglected case. He had one cage 
where every cotyledon came away; in that case he 
had a post-mortem, and he found ~ ld was not a single 
cotyledon left in the womb. There were cases where 
they got half-a-dozen if they examined the cleansing 
thoroughly. He thought that probably would be one of 
the causes of sterility in cattle. He confessed that Prof. 
Wilson had given them much food for thought in the 
success that was possible by surgical and mechani 
treatment. 

Mr. McCarmick desired to ask Prof. Wilson if, where 
there was complete occlusion of the os, there was any 
likelihood of the stallion rupturing the bowel, because 
in one post mortem he attended eave was a complete 
rupture of the rectum. Was that a coincidence, or 
would it be accounted for by the occlusion of the os. 

Mr. CLouGH said that when the ‘ yellow bodies’ were 
pee out they dropped into the cavity. Had the Pro- 
essor found any abscess to cause septic poisoning? In 
the district he came from, if a cow did not hold 
bull it was got ready for the butcher. It did not pay to 
spend the time over them, as it would if they were 
pedigree animals. 

Mr. Bowes asked how many cases of apparent sterility 
were the result of early abortion? Were there not cases 
where cows did not hold because as a matter of fact they 
were abortive in the early stages—where contagious 
abortion existed on farms. 

Mr. GARNETT said the subject of the Paper was one 
that had interested him for many years, especially with 
regard to cattle. There were a great number of cases 
where a existed in a breeding herd, and where 
they were a shorthorn breeding herd the owner would 
give anything to get a calf from a favourite pedigree 
cow. In such cases time and trouble did not count. 
Professor Wilson’s paper was the best paper he had ever 
read on the subject. (Hear, hear.) He (the speaker) 
had examined ovaries in cows and found variation in 
size. He had never attempted manipulatory treatment 
such as Professor Wilson had described. He had always 
given up the cases as absolutely hopeless. There were 
many cases where sterility in cows was undoubtedly due 
to the occlusion of the os. In these cases, provi 
there was no difference in the size of the ovaries, by 
opening it and using the inseminator very frequently 
most successful results followed. The use of the in- 
seminator in cattle was not nearly so easy as in the case 
of mares. The getting up of the seminal fluid was much 
more difficult. It was much more difficult to aA 
nozzle through the os. With regard to sterility 
ing the service of stallions, many people were of the 
opinion that if a horse served two or three mares 
mares were far more likely to hold from the later jumps 
in the day than the first ones. It would be very inter- 
esting to take the views of stallion owners om a 
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matters. He was convinced that there was something 
in the theory, and he thought it was capable of explana- 
tion. He alluded to a curious instance where a premium 
stallion would never jump a maiden. All the maidens 
he was offered he refused to jump, otherwise he was a 

foal getter. With regard to cattle, what became of 
fot aad that was evacuated from the ovaries? He anti- 
cipated that only a very small proportion would get into 
the tubes. 


The PRESIDENT agreed that the Paper by Professor } i 


Wilson was worthy of a far greater discussion than they, 
as a Local Society, had time to give it. The difference 
of the size in the ovaries of mare and cow was rather a 
surprise to him. The ovary of the mare was the size of 
a duck’s egg, whilst that of the cow was the size of a 
hazel nut or walnut. It was rather strange there should 
be so great a difference There might be a reason for it. 
The cow’s ovaries could be grasped per vaginam and 


drawn back into the pelvis. Where did the elasticity | p 


come in? The mare’s ovaries could not be so manipu- 
lated, and could not be drawn back. 

Prof. Ainsworth Wilson had told them that the mare 
and cow, stallion and bull were rarely sterile when kept 
under natural conditions, living out in the open. They, 
as practitioners, all endorsed that. It was the unnatural 
conditions in which animals lived that made them sterile. 
The instant they began to depart from nature they were 
going to have some deviation in the result of the mating 
of the two animals. Personally, he should advocate that 
all stallions during the winter ronths should be allowed 
the full run of a large crew yard. Let them have exer- 
cise and not want to pile loose flabby fat on them. There 
could be no argument in favour of fat. A stallion living 
under natural conditions was a better stock 1 ape than 
animals fastened up in a loose box with hardly room to 
turn round. The mare that was pampered got fat and 
flabby too. She did not hold to the horse as she would 
do if she was running out and leading a natural exist- 
ence. His opinion was that mares in a r condition 
were far more likely to hold than mares that were over- 
fed. Prof. Wilson had said that travelling stallions 
with reputations had usually too many mares to serve. 
He thought they would all agree with that. They were 
worked to death. There should be some limitation to 
the tax on a horse’s powers of serving. It was not an 
unusual thing for a stallion which was much sought 
after to have 150 or 160 mares a season to serve, and 
goodness know how many times the stallion had to jump 
some mares. It was taxing nature too much, and there 
was no wonder that there were such a lot of barren 
mares left in the country. Prof. Wilson said that 
spaying was successful in restoring fertility. He pre- 
sumed unilateral spaying was meant there. 

Prof. Witson : Quite. 

The Presment said an American farmer had told 
him that in cases of non-fertility he had found it useful 
to wash out the vagina of the mare with a solution of 
common washing soda a quarter of an hour before the 
mare was served, and that this had proved very effectual 
in getting the mare to hold. There seemed to be an 
extraordinary degree of catarrh of the generative organs 
of the mare. It would be interesting to know how these 
cases of catarrh arose. He personally had not found the 
ovaries when examining mares quite as easily as Prof. 
Wilson stated, and he thought he should hesitate a 
tong time before attempting to squeeze out the yellow 


y 
Prof. Witson, who was received with hearty applau 
thanked the members for the divensaien while had 
taken place. Mr. Bowes had asked how far sterility 
night be a question of —— for example the occlu- 
sion of the os with mucus or from some other cause. 
e would scarcely call it an accident. A closed os at 
periods was due to some disease. He agreed that 





lesion being situated in the cervix or vagina—some 
lesion, functional or organic, which prevented the serhen 
yer the uterus. As to how many apparent cases 
of sterility were due to contagious abortion, he con- 
fessed that was a very pertinent question, and he was 
unable to answer it. Me had already stated that a 
mare frequently —— her foal, and it was extremely 
difficult to know if abortion had taken place without 
anything being noticed. It was quite a common thing 
in breeding studs for the mare to show no cestrum after 
service. The mare was tried over and over again with- 
out result, but about the ninth week or very often from 
the 6th to the 12th week she came again into use. In 
his opinion the great majority of those mares had aborted, 
and they had aborted at grass, and the abortion was so 
small they could put it in the hollow of their hand. It 
was extremely difficult to be absolutely certain of it, but 
everything pointed to the fact that abortion had taken 

lace. One reason for his saying this was that vg very 
seldom held to the first service. Afterwards in fact it 
was difficult to get them in foal the same season, and he 
had generally found where they had held at stud several 
services were necessary. This he regarded as due to 
some catarrhal condition of the genital passage for which 
the earlier abortion was responsible. 

With regards to the evils of overfeeding they were 
unanimous. 

Mr. BowMAN had mentioned an instance where a 
change of stallions was successful. Most of them could 
give instances of that description, but he noticed one 
rather significant thing about the statement that in this 
case the stallion was changed from a thoroughbred to a 
cart horse. The reverse he thought was more often the 
case, at any rate in his experience. He had found that 
a change to a thoroughbred was more likely to be 
successful, 

Over-feeding had been mentioned, they were unani- 
mous with regard to the evils attending this practice. 
In this connection he might make one statement—that 
although the Paper did not deal with bitches, yet it was 
extremely well known among breeders that infertility 
existed among fat bitches. The “Show Bench” of 
course was a determining factor. It tended to lessen 
fertility, just as it did in the case of larger animals. 
The success of exercise in the case of bulls had been 
mentioned. The experiment was tried with considerable 
suceess in Essex. Bulls were trained to work, and 
certainly they got more calves. 

There was a little difference of opinion with regard 
to the possibility of overfeeding a stallion on the road. 
After all it was a matter of common sense. He 
with the majority of speakers that, within limits, they 
could not overfeed a stallion. If the stallion was 
serving 80 to 100 mares, and was on the road he needed 
generous feeding with proteids. 

Mr. Sampson referred to the disordered condition of 
the os as being a frequent cause of sterility. That 

int had been brought out in the Paper. He thought 

r- Clarkson had rather misunderstood him with re- 

rd to poverty and overwork. In discussing causes he 

ad said “ Poverty and overwork are relatively unim- 
portant, they act by lowering the vital powers, whereas 
over-fattening induces sluggishness and sometimes ab- 
sence of cestrum.” Mr. Clarkson agreed with him 
because the experience of Mr. Clarkson was that poverty 
often counteracted sterility in mares. 

Mr. CuarKson : I agree with that. I did not read it 
that way. 

Prof. Wrison referring to the fact that in the 130 
cases of sterility he had quoted only 18 per cent. showed 
nymphomania, conf that it seemed a very small 
percentage, but said careful records were kept for a 
number of years, and the res were strictly correct. 
He was of opinion that nymphomania was not nearly so 





the success of artificial insemination depended on the 





common as one might suppose. Of course it depended 
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on the definition of nymphomania. If nymphomania 
was excess of sexual desire manifested in some mar 
manner, then he did not think it was very common. 

Retention of the afterbirth had been mentioned as a 
common cause of sterility. With regard to sloughing of 

the cotyledons, he had had a number of cases, but un- 
like those mentioned by Mr. Clarkson they had not 
usually led to sterility. These were cases he had 
under control on abortion isolation farms, where he was 
able to carry out proper measures. The cotyledons had 
grown again, and the animals e pregnant. He 
mentioned this to show that necrosis of every cotyledon 
did not necessarily mean sterility. It was quite common 
to have a certain number of them come away in 
neglected cases. 
ee had been asked as to the fate of “ yellow 

ies ” when pressed out of the ovary, also the fate 
of fluid which was panesnen out of the cysts. The 
“ yellow body” certainly did no harm in cows. It was 
rather curious when one was operating on cows to note 
they could pull the “yellow body” right back to the 
vulva. It was in a closed cavity, and no air or organisms 
gained access. Fluid was rea ily absorbed by the peri- 
toneum, and hence no harm resulted. 

He was sorry to have to disagree with the remark that 
sterility in cows was largely due to occlusion of the os. 
In his opinion occlusion of the os in cows was not 
nearly so common as was generally supposed. The os 
was naturally closed. They could only get their finger 
in, sometimes only the tip of the finger during vestrum 
and he did not think it was at all a common cause of 
sterility. 

Reference had been made to insemination in cows. 
He remembered in some herds that before he took 
charge, insemination was regularly and carefully carried 
out by skilled laymen, and the results were very unsatis- 
factory. He continued the work for a time, though with 
considerable scepticism because, to tell the truth, he did 
not believe in it, or rather he believed it was very often 
attempted in unsuitable cases, and sterility was due to 
other causes. He carried out the treatment, and found 
that in certain cases it was impossible to introduce the 
inseminator into the uterus. It might be that the cow 
was not properly in season. He found it was a natural 
thing in a number of cases to get very slight dilation of 
the canal. 

With regard to the question of stallions servin 
several mares consecutively on the same day, he ha 
examined the semen of bulls under these conditions, and 
he found that the more numerous the copulations the 
less fertile was the semen. The semen was very thin 
and watery, it was prostatic fluid, nothing else. "dace. 
scopically examined, few spermatozoa were present and 
they did not seem at all lively. It was very deficient in 
quantity and quality. Reasoning from that he should 
say the same thing would hold good in stallions, but he 
could not speak from experience, but with valuable 
stallions in good studs it was not the practice to serve a 
number of mares on the same day. stallion in good 
condition could easily serve three or four mares. He 
was, of course, aware that horses which were travelling 
covered a number of mares, but there was a considerable 
interval in the services as the stallion was going from 
farm to farm. At the same time he should say the last 
mares served were less likely to prove in foal than the 
first one. He had known one case where a stallion would 
never jump a maiden. He had instances where a virgin 
mare would not take a horse. That was more common. 
They seemed to be shy about the matter. In such cases 
it was a good plan to turn them out with brood mares, 
and tease them with a horse, and they very soon camé 
to it. It was a matter of temperament, or getting uséd 
to the thing. 

With regard to the comparative size of the ovaries in 
the mare and cow, like the testicle, the size varied in 


different individuals and at different ages. He had found 


the average size of the mare’s ovary to be rather 

than a duck’s The right was nearly alwa 

than the left. It seemed more active and on the whole 
more subject to disease. They varied in health, and in dis- 
ease they varied a good deal. The ovaries and the uterus 
in cows were situated near the brim of the pelvis. 


had | were attached very loosely by the broad ligament, and it 


was very easy to draw them back with the hand into the 
pelvis on that account. In mares, on the other hand, 
the attachment of the ovary was much firmer. The 
organ was situate much ——— up and further forward, 
One could not draw it back many inches—certainly not 
into the pelvis, for the reason that it could not be 

ped from the vagina. He gave it as his opinion that 
it was not safe to practise crushing operations from the 
rectum. 

The President had emphasised the evils of per- 
ing. That they all with. He instanced a case 
in the South where the custom was to turn out the in- 
foal mares all the winter, with the result that they bore 
hardier stock, and sterility was less common than in 
some studs where the mares were kept, so to speak, in 
glass cases, and pampered in every way. 

Reference been made to the remarkable sympathy 
which existed between the different parts of the genera- 
tive organs. It was a curious fact, pomeee ifficult of 
explanation but nevertheless a fact. The nervous supply 
of the organs was highly developed and lesions in one 
part often extended to another, either by direct con- 
tinuity of the mucous membrane by the lymphatics, and 
occasionally—he admitted very occasionally—infection 
might proceed from the peritoneum, usually it was the 
other way. It was acurious thing that in certain mares 
troubled with nymphomania, when one examined the 
ovaries they were sometimes both of them small and 
apparently atrophied—one more than the other. One 
may be removed in these cases, the small one, and suc- 
cess sometimes resulted, the nymphomania disappeared 
and the mare proved pregnant. 

With mot | to the washing out of the vagina with 
soda half an hour before service, that corroborated his 
own experience. It was quite a routine procedure, could 
do no fon and might do good, and was much more 
likely to do good if there was acidity of the mucus. 

As to how the cases of catarrh arose, well, they had 
their origin in one or other of the causes of sterility, 
There was frequently no pathological lesion present— 
nothing to see at post mortem and yet there was an 
excess of mucus. The re-action was often acid, and the 
animal was infertile for the time being. Such cases 
frequently recovered spontaneously if the animal was 
allowed to lead a natural life—in the case of mares if 
they were turned out to grass, and in the case of cows if 
they were exercised. Some cases required treatment. 

e admitted the ovaries were not always easily found 
especially in roomy mares. Even with practice one had 
difficulty sometimes. Anatomically ~ must remember 
that mares differed. The position of the ovaries varied 
to some extent, and considerably so in disease, es 
if the ovary was enlarged, and had formed adhesions to 
other organs. Such cases required a considerable amount 
of handling, and the diagnosis must be very certain. 

With to the herd of 950 animals in Essex to 
which he referred, where the genital organs were 
weakened by generations of breeding on the basis of 
milk records, he desired to point out the sterility which 
prevailed amongst those animals, was due in his 
to three causes: (1) They were bred from heavy 


milkers: (2) They were put to bull too early : (3) They 
breeding at a certain — 
ey were not allowed to go to bull — 


were systematically wera from 


riod of the year. 
or three months. 





He was interested to note that Mr. Walter Heape’s 


experiments at Cambridge bore this out. Mr. 
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had shown that this practice tended to lead to ultimate 

ag t say a good deal about artificial insemi- 

pation. . were, of course, other indications for the 

ase of the cgronag s0y not mentioned in the paper which 
already too long. 

a * ne Prof Wilson said he had been delighted 

to be present, and to have listened to such an interesting 


discussion. (App.) 





Mr. McKinna, in movinga vote of thanks to Professor 
Wilson, said that all the members who had taken part 
in the discussion had expressed in high terms their gp- 
preciation of Prof. Wilson’s paper. He felt that sucha 
paper as the one Prof. Wilson had delivered to them 
ought to be brought forward in such a society as the 
“ National.” 


Mr. CkawForD seconded the vote of thanks. The 
field covered by the Professor was a large one, and it 
would be some time before the subject was efficiently 
mastered. They were much indebted to the Professor 
for bringing the matter before them. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and Prof. 
Wilson briefly replied. 

Miik anpD Darrres BILL. 


Mr. Dixon desired to introduce to the notice of 
the Society the question of the Milk and Dairies 
Bill. He wished to know if the Council of the Yourk- 
shire Society had given any consideration to the Bill. He 
was perfectly well aware the governing body of their 
profession had considered the Bill, and that they had 

a resolution to the effect that it needed no fur- 
ther amending. This was not the first occasion on 
which the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons had distinctly missed an vg eae of secur- 
ing the welfare of many members of the profession. In 
spite of the Council’s disregard of this important Bill, it 
was the duty of the “ National” Association to do some- 
thing to better the status of those veterinary surgeons 
who anticipated being employed under the terms of the 
Act. The Bill had two pene gy er pag of interest 
to i surgeons beyond its object ; one feature- 
was the absolutely servile position in which the veterin 
ary surgeon was placed to the Medical Officer of Health 
and the other feature was the omnipotence of the Local 
Government Board 8s compared to the Board of i- 
culture. He had had the privilege of seeing some of the 
amendments drafted by the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture. They had inserted amendments solely with the 
object of guarding the country from the efforts of the 

Government Board without any restraining influ- 

ence from the Board of Agriculture—the Government 
department which did know something and had some 
control and knowledge of animal life. To those of them 
in the profession who were acquainted with the per- 
sonnel of the Local Government Board and some of 
their methods, it was alarming that that Board should 
be allowed to enact regulations for cowsheds and put 
them into force, not by agreement with the Board of 
Agriculture, but merely after consultation with the 
Board of Agriculture. The Local Government Board 
was nothing but a medical establishment ; it was run 
y medical faddists; that was why they were there. 
nder the Bill the Local Government Board could 
draft regulations dealing with cows, their daily treat- 
meat, etc. and submit them to the Board of Agricul- 
ture which was a Board of experts on animal life, and 
im spite of any remonstrance or suggestion from these 
pe ay experts the Local Government Board could snap 

' and put the regulations into operation. 

tseemed to him a very important matter, and he 
suggested that their Society should ask the Central 
Council toconsider the matter seriously. If the Bill 
was passed it would be many years before it could be 
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amended. Before the Bill became an Act it, ought to 
receive the serious consideration of the veterinary pro- 
fession, and the Yorkshire Society now moved in the 
matter, in days tocome they would be proud to know 
that they had initiated a movement for the improvement 
of the Milk and Dairies Bill with regard to the status of 
the profession. The veterinary surgeon was not in his 
right place in this Act. If the Bill passed, the veteri- 
nary surgeon would be nothing but a “run about” for 
the medical man. The man who would do the work 
would barely a a living wage, whilst the Medical 
Officer of Health sat in the office and drew the kudos, 
which in public work meant also drawing the cash. At 
the invitation of the President he moved: “That the 
Council of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society do 
consider the Milk and Dairies Bill now before Parlia- 
ment with regard to the status of veterinary officers em- 
ployed under its terms, and suggest amendments if 
necessary therein.” 

Mr. Ettison : I have very great pleasure in second- 
ing that resolution. 

e PRESIDENT : It is a very good motion, Mr. Dixon. 

On the proposition of Mr. Clarkson, seconded by Mr. 
Clough, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
for presiding. 

AnNuAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on Friday, wapeny Stet, the President, Mr. J. 
Abson, Sheffield, in the Chair. Amongst those present 
were Alderman J. Clark, Major Mason, Professor 
Ainsworth Wilson, Dr. Dennison, Messrs. J. H. Carter, 
F. W. Garnett, W. Woods, J. W. Brittlebank, H. G. 
Bowes, J. McKinna, W. Crawford, J.S. Woodrow, P. 
we + M. Robinson, J. A. Hodgman, G. E. Bowman, 
J. A. Dixon, F. Hallilay, F. W. Clough, 8. E. Sampson, 
S. Wharam, W. Hamilton, J. S. Lloyd, A. Ellison, P. 
Abson, J. Clarkson (hon. sec.), A. McCarmick (hon. 
treas.) and others. 

The Royal Toasts were proposed by the President. 

Mr. J. S. Liuoyp gave the toast of “The Imperial 
Forces.” He said there was no doubt the veterinary 

rofession played a very active part in to the 

lar Army, and also in the Territorial Forces. He 
alluded with pride to his acquaintance with Col. John 
Moore, now Principal Veterinary Officer in Ireland, 
when he was a student at the Williams’ College. 
Opinions differed as to the efficiency of the Army, but 
now that Col. Seely had been appointed Minister of War, 
there was littlé doubt but that the Army would be 
brought to a high degree of excellence. 

Major Mason said that to him had fallen the honour 
of replying to the toast of “The Imperial Forces” for 
something like thirty years at —— Manchester, 
London, and other places. The Imperial Forces meant 
a good deal to Great Britain and her Colonies.’ Britain’s 
Navy was her first line of defence, and now that her 
Colonies were coming Dorwons and offering well equip- 

ironclads to the Mother Country they need have no 
ear with regard to the Navy. He (Major Mason) 
belonged to the Territorial Force. It was, he considered. 
a disgrace to the Army Council that the Territori 
Forces were not properly equipped. The practical point 
concerning them, as members of the veteri profes- 
sion, however, was the horsing and manning of the guns, 
and the horses of the cavalry. He spokein the caren 
of several gentlemen who lived in breeding districts, 
and he asked them seriously “Was breeding declining, 
and professionally were their services dwindling in that 
particular direction?” He drew their attention to a 
nowsnapes extract in which it was asserted that “the 
diminishing number of Army horses in England was 
becoming more and more alarming each year, and was 
likely to be accelerated in the approaching breeding 
season.” Speaking as an old soldier and an old Terri- 





torial Officer of some 25 years’ s he could see 
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that since the Territorial scheme came into force there 
had been a gradual diminution in the type of horse that 
was required. (Hear, hear.) They could get the 
“weedy ” horses no doubt, but his experience was that 
people who formerly kept seven stallions now kept five, 
those who had owned five now owned three, and so on. 
People were not going to keep stallions unless they got 
something in return. If the stallions were not wanted, 
what about the mares? Where was the class of horse 
of the old bus mere Mat everyone had been so proud 
of? Gone. This breeding question was a serious 
matter for the country. It was all very well puttin 

beautiful statistics before them as to registration o 
horses etc., and the allowances for the same, but in 
many places suitable horses for the Army could not be 
found. In conclusion, Major Mason thanked Mr. Lloyd 
for sonping his name with the toast. 

Mr. J. W. BrirrLeEBaNK proposed “The Examiners 
R.C.V.S.” He said there was no post which a member 
of their profession should be prouder to occupy than 

t of an examiner. Those who had been taking a 
deep interest in the profession in recent years must have 
thought very seriously of the position in which their 
examiners were placed. To a very large extent the 
responsibility for the class of men who passed out into 
the profession rested upon the Examiner. The Exam- 
iner to exercise a remarkable degree of discretion 
in awarding his marks and determining as to whether 
a candidate should be rejected, or passed on to practice 
the “art and science” of veterinary medicine. He (the 
——— believed the time had come when for the sake 
of both the examiners and the students from the various 
veterinary colleges, the examinations should be held at 
one centre. (Hear, hear.) That was, he thought, agreed 
by.a very large number of people to-day. This would 
enable them to have an absolutely “clean” list. 
He did not use the word “clean” in any objectionable 
sense, but he meant a pass list which was not influenced 
by any of the surroundings in which examiners might 


Finding to Mr. Woods, and the position he occupied 
as as examiner, Mr. Brittlebank confessed that he much 

referred to meet him at the festive board than he had 

one at the examination board when he (Mr. Brittle- 
bank) was a candidate. Mr. Woods was an extremely 
kind and fairexaminer. (Hear, hear.) Nobody relished 
examinations. He (Mr. Brittlebank) had been an exam- 
iner himself for the University of Liverpool for some- 
thing like five years, and he knew examinations were 
never popular. Mr. Woods had in a most unusual 
manner preserved the great respect of the profession and 
his popularity for over twenty years. (Hear, hear). 
It was a remarkable record of service to have sat as an 
examiner of the R.C.V.S. for so many years without a 
break, and it was fitting that opportunity should be 
taken to congratulate Mr. Woods upon his splendid 
services. He sincerely hoped that Mr. Bowes would 
complete a similar service, and he, the speaker, ho 
to see it. Mr. Bowes looked very respectable now that 
he: was an examiner. (Laughter.) The names of 
Messrs. Woods and Bowes were coupled with the 


toast. 

Mr. W. Woops, who was received with hearty ap- 
plause, thanked Mr. Brittlebank for his kindly personal 
references. He (Mr. Woods). hoped he was not a man 
to-be feared in examinations, and sincerely trusted he 
was not a bully. (Hear, hear.) He — felt an 
examiner ought to have the most generous feeling with 
regard to the candidate who sat opposite to him. The 
candidate was so entirely in his power. If the examiner 
insulted the candidate, the man was helpless. Conse- 
quently he thought an examiner should always bear in 
mind that perhaps one of the most unkindly things he 


time there were two subjects that were uppermost in 






the minds of the profession. The first matter 
was the question of the Finances of the Council, and 
hoped that if it was possible for the profession at Ja 

to give any assistance to the Council by means of 

tions or any other methods to get their Act th 

which was at present in a state of suspended animation 
—they they would take _ possible opportunity of 
assisting the Council to get the Act pasted: otherwise 
the Royal College was very soon going to be withing 
measureable distance of bankruptcy, and if that came 
about then the teaching of the profession would be 
undertaken almost entirely, or entirely, by the Universi. 
ties who had money to lose. He did not say whether 
it would be a thing or a bad thing for them to be 
attached to the Universities, but he just wanted to 
point this out, that if they became, as a body, attached 
to the Universities, their one portal system would 
tothe four winds of heaven. So that from that pointof 
view the finances of the College needed their most 
serious consideration. 

Then, secondly, with regard to the examinations 
themselves, there was at the present time a very con- 
siderable idea that the curriculum could be im 

He (the speaker) did not think the course could be ex- 
tended. It was felt that a four years’ course was a quite 
sufficiently expensive course for the remuneration whi 

a veterinary surgeon secured after taking his diploma, 
But although he thought that the arrangement of the 
syllabus and the curriculum ought to be left to the 
experts, and by experts he meant the Council, 

and examiners combined, yet he felt that it would be a 
good thing if the members of the profession, particularly 
those who had obtained their diplomas within the last 
ten years, were to give their opinions as to whether the 
course of training could be improved, and if so in what 
way. Certain subjects would have to be introduced 
into the curriculum. Those who had the most recent 
experience of college teaching, of the examinations, and 
the syllabus could be of great service to those who 
would have to settle what was the best curriculum to 
follow. The outside voice of the profession might gi 
their opinions with advantage. So far as he knew teas 
outside opinions were never heard. When most men 
obtained their diploma, unless they became officially 
connected with the College or Council, they took very 
little interest in the educational side of the profession. 
This was to be deplored. The examiners, he believed, 
were imbued with one idea—the idea that they hada 
duty to pore and this they honestly tried to perform. 
(Hear, hear.) it might be sometimes that students 
who ought to pass the examination did not, and bey 
be that students were lucky enough to get through 
examination to whom another six months of study 
would have been of the greatest benefit. But so far as 
the examiners were concerned he could assure them 
such things occurred as rarely as it was possible for 
human beings to prevent. 

Mr. H. G. BowEs associated himself with the remarks 
made by Mr. Woods. As an examiner he always 
that an examination must of necessity be a 
unsatisfactory expedient. Whatever system of examina- 
tion they had, no examination could by any means be 

rfect. Examinations were n e 


ear.) There might be ible means of improving the — 
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meee, 7 would be better, he evs y 
ible to give longer time to some subjects. ) 1B, 
the time occupied by the examinations made a serious — 
call on the time of practitioners, especially under. 
resent system of having to go round to the 
Rolleges in the United Kingdom. It was quite e 
that many students were not so apt at replying as ot 
students. Some students never could do ice 
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themselves in, say, a quarter of an hour or twem 
minutes oral examination. The examiners howeve 
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a body, endeavoured to co their duty conscientiously to 
the profession, and to the yn r ery they endeavour- 
ed as far as possible to find out what a man knew, and 
not what he did not know. He paid a tribute to the 
services of Mr. Woods as an examiner. ‘ 

Alderman J. CLark proposed “The Veterinary Pro- 
fession.” He said the profession was a most honourable 
one, and had a hones effect. He was pleased to 
note that the horses in their streets were improving 
every year, and this was largely due to the veterinary 
surgeon who said to the horseowner, “ It does not pay 
you to keep a poor horse.” Corporations were year 
after year getting rid of their poor horses. If a horse 
driver had a wretched old horse he was sometimes care- 
Jess and brutal, but if he had a good horse he knew that 
his master expected him to look after it well. A brutal 
horse driver was in many instances brutal in other 

Jaces beside the stable and the street. (Hear, hear.) 
Mhe whole teaching of their profession was “ better 
horses better men.” If the veterinary profession was 
not paid as it ought to be, then it was their own fault 
because they did not make themselves felt as they 
ought todo. Personally, he was sorry that they had 
not had the same recognition as the medical He ession 
under the Insurance Act. pe hear, and laughter.) 
He thought that the medical profession had made itself 
felt, and rightly so. The man who wanted people to 
work for no wages, the sooner he got“out of the way the 
better. (Hear, hear.) Every profession and every call- 
ing ought to be well pate Speaking of tuberculosis, 
Alderman Clark, said they ought to nat the prim 
cause, and if they got the practical help of the veteri- 
nary profession it would go a long way towards pa 
ing it out. In the past people had said they would 
never be able to stamp out smallpox. Some people now 
said they would never stamp out tuberculosis. But if 
the legislature had oneness the services of the veteri- 
nary profession, as they had the medical pres in 
this matter, it would have been a good thing. There 
was no doubt that tuberculosis commenced with the 
cow, the tuberculous udder draining into the milk 
churn. He (the Alderman) thought sometimes the 
veterinary profession were not sufficiently in evidence. 
The more their forces were united the better it would be 
for them. 

Mr. J. H. Carrer, in reply, supeomed his apprecia- 
tion of the invitation of the Yorkshire Association to 
be present at their annual dinner. The Yorkshire 
Association had always a warm place in his heart, 
because of the fact that his father was one of its foun- 
ders. His father had the proud pleas‘1re of seeing the 
Association grow up into vigorous manhood. He (the 
” ae congratulated the Yorkshire Association upon 

progressive way in which it had gone forward. He 
was sorry to see that one of the Yorkshire cities were 
trying to obtain powers by which an could give medi- 

officers authority to g into cowsheds and examine 
them. He (Mr. Carter) held that was the duty of the 
veterinary surgeon. He recalled that on the last 
occasion he was present with the Yorkshire Association 
Professor W. O. Williams was also there. Professor 
W. O. Williams was a man of undoubted ability, one 
who was ~y = a gentleman wherever they met him. 
Alluding to the College, Mr. Carter said the finances 
were not very rosy at present. At the last meeting of 
the Council it was stated that their liabilities were over 
£850, and although it was reported that the balance 
they had in hand was £500 0s. 4d. yet one must not run 
away with the idea that that balance had come from 
the revenue of the College. It represented the unex- 
pended amount of the last Consols which they had sold 
in order to meet their liabilities. He hoped the da 
was not far off when the Bill to which they were 
looking forward would be placed on the Statute Book. 
It was money they wanted, and money they must have 














if they were to progress as a profession. Their teaching 
institutions also were in low water. were almost 
entirely dependent on the fees from the students, and 
there was only a 7 small grant from the Government. 
It was a pity they did not receive more State aid than 
they did. e Government ought to come to their 
assistance and do all they could on their behalf. It could 
not be denied the profession was doing a great national 
service. At the last meeting of the Council the Fellow- 
ship examination was considered, and it was decided to 
revise it, and also to institute another diploma in Public 
Health. There was no doubt that for public offices such 


as Municipal and County Council appointments, the 
Indian Civil Service, the Board of iculture, and 
mand for gen- 


similar peerantns there was a big 
tlemen who were of a scientific turn of mind 
and had a knowledge of scientific progress. 

Mr. F. W. Garnett remarked that at the present 
time their profession was going through a crisis in its 
history. (Hear, hear.) The crisis started when the 
Council instituted, to their honour be it said, the four 
pose course. From that period they had been gradually 
aang money, and before the Parliamentary Committee, 
which had just reported on the public Veterinary 
Service, it was his (Mr. Garnett’s) privilege, having been 
nominated by the Royal College, to give evidence on 
their behalf and to trace clearly that the institution of 
the four years’ course was the ends of their finan- 
cial losses. That four years’ course was absolutel 
essential to bring the profession up to the status whic 
it should hold. The Parliamentary Committee recog- 
nised that the work the Royal College was doing was a 
most important one from the public health view. He 
had no doubt as the result of the report they would 
eventually receive assistance from the Government 
whatever party wasin power. Nothing but good could 
come to the profession from that deliberation. It had 
been resented by some members of the profession 
because there was not a single veterinary surgeon on the 
Committee. He did not object to criticism, because he 
thought criticism did good. The Committee, however, 
was a very responsible one, and had dealt thoroughly 
with the matter. Rpeaking of the Royal College, 
he contended it had done a great work in the past, 
but had been hampered for lack of funds in its 
efforts to keep up to present day uirements. It 
was urged a couple of years ago that in order 
to bring the  pmponen into line with the sanitary 
requirements of the present day that they must have a 
diploma in Public Health. That matter was shelved 
for the reason that they had not the money to apply for 
a new aie, — time _. —_ — he 
must go on with that project whether they money 
or not, or other bodies would come forward and Baw 
the diploma. (Hear, hear.) He urged that if the 
interests of the eee J profession were to be advanced 
practitioners must withdraw their opposition to the Act 
and unite as one man in support of their measure. 
(Hear, hear.) Their Fellowship examination must be 
remodelled Under their present no member 
of the profession could take his Fellowship unless he 
had been in practice, or been a teacher at one of their 
Colleges for at least five years. At the present time 
that was an absurdity. They must shorten the period. 
Whatever changes took place with regard to the Fellow- 
ship degree he (the speaker) would uphold it 
the premier degree—no matter what other diplomas 
might be instituted. He sincerely hoped that in its re- 
modelled form the Fellowship degree would be regarded 
as the highest d in their profession. Something 
would undou y have to be done in regard to the 
curriculum in the schools. They must offer facilities to 
men who had taken Science degrees in the Universities. 
These men should be allowed to start with the second 
year’s course, foregoing the first year’s course which 
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might be purely a science course. He looked hopefully 
on the position of the profession if they could only get 
money to develop it in the right direction. There were 
more opportunities for young men to make a reasonable 
income, and to obtain good appointments, than in any 
other profession he knew. 

Mr. J. A. Drxon, in submitting “The Medical Pro- 
fession,” said it stood in very close relationship to them. 
It was, he reminded them, a member of the French 
Medical profession who first introduced veterinary teach- 
ing to this country, and ever since the relationship be- 
tween the two professions had grown more intimate 
until to-day ag were proud to speak of the medi 
profession as the sister profession, and to hear the 
medical profession speak of them in similar’terms. The 
constant progress of science strictly medical and strictl 
veterinary only tended to bind them closer together. If 
they, as veterinary surgeons, owed a lot to the medical 
man Bruce, the medical profession in their preventive 
measures owed a lot to Jenner. Nothing but good 
could come ofa closer intimacy between the two pro- 
fessions. He, Mr. Dixon, was very proud to note year 
after year at the Congresses which were arran for 
the discussion of subjects pertaining to the Public 
Health, the splendid good fellowship which existed be- 
tween the veterinary and the medical representatives, 
and he trusted this would long continue. 

Dr. Dennison (Leeds) responded. He agreed that 
the medical profession was tightly locked up with that 
of the veterinary profession, and should more so. 
They could do valuable work in unison. With rd 
to Mr. Lloyd George and legislation, for the sake of the 
a ma eg cee he hoped he would leave them alone 

8 


He thought it would be for the welfare of the country 
if every veterin urgeon had to compulsorily notify 
id for doing so, but what was 


8 
tuberculosis aad be ¥ 
poing to happen? How many herds were of going to 

ave left on the land? That was quite another thing, 
and they had to look at it from that standpoint. Dr. 
Dennison alluded to what was being done to combat 
tuberculosis in Leeds, and said that shortly Leeds would 
be in an excellent position to cope with this malady. 
Mr. J. McKryna proposed “Kindred Societies.” 
They all confessed at once how much they owed to the 
kindred societies, Undoubtedly the progress made in 
their profession was largely due tothe Societies. They 
owed much to Dr. Bradley for the re-modelling of the 
“National” and to that Society they looked forward 
with much confidence. He a it would be their 
“ guiding star” and that it would speak with no un- 
certain oognd on anything and everything which affected 
their well being as a profession. presentatives were 
nt at their festive gathering from Kn | parts of 
En land. The Yorkshire Society wished all societies 
well, and trusted that they might all long flourish. 
Prof. AINSWORTH WILSON, in , expressed 
his delight at being present that night. e did not 
think any part of their personal duty was more import- 
ant than that of attending the meetings of the kindred 
Societies. It was a duty which they owed not only to 
the profession but to themselves. Sometimes it was 
difficult if one was engaged in a busy practice or in a 
remote part of the country to attend meetings of the 
Societies, but whenever possible he urged them to do so. 
He (Prof. Ainsworth Wilson) represented three Societies 
that night. He was an old member cf the Central in 
London, a comparatively recent member of the Scottish 
Metropolitan, and, like those present, he was a member 
of the “ National.” He took it they were all members 
of the “ National.” Most of them had been members 
for a number of years. They all delighted in thinking 








President,” x 
was ma 


Mr. G. E. Bowman, in proposing “The 
said Mr. Abson was a man respected by the 
fession. He had a practice, ae | he much 
esteemed in Sheffield. He was an Ex-president of the 
Royal Co of Veterinary S the 
honour his fession could bestow upon him, 
Mr. Bowman, was certain that under the i 

Mr. Abson the Yorkshire Society would have a memor. 
able and meer year. Their President needed no eulogy, 


a oes 
he PRESIDENT (Mr. Abson) who was received with 
musical honours, said he was much indebted to Mr 
Bowman for the very flattering words which he had 
spoken of him, and which if the half were true would 
make him pretty much of an angel. He, the President, 
was only a very humble member of the Professi 
having accepted the Presidency of the Yorkshire 
ciation it would be a very great disappointment to him 
if the coming year was not a auneeniel one. Nothing 
should be wanting on bis part to make it so, and he was 
confident that with their hearty co-operation he would 
ne sie s : 

uring the evening a capital musical programme 
provided by Messrs, Harry Blackie, Hl’ Maman 
A. Jefferson, E. E. Johnson, and W. Musson. , 
J. Cuarxkson, Hon. Sec, 











JOURNEY THROUGH ABYSSINIA. 
LectuRE By Mr. Srorpy, C.v.0. 


On Monday evening, January 27th, 4 distinguished 
audience assembled at the Assembly Rooms to hear Mr, 
Stordy’s account, and see the fine biograph views, of his 
peey, to Abyssinia with his travelling companion, 
rd Cranworth. HisExcellency the Governor, Mrs. 
Belfield and daughters were present, together with most 
of the leading officials and residents with their wives 
Many people came from up-country, Mr. Stordy being 
so well known as an interesting raconteur with 
wit. The Hon. R. C. Bayldon presided, and in intro 
ducing the lecturer said that though Mr. Stordy was 
well known to all of us, he had to present him ina 
new light as a pioneer of trade and commerce toa 
country most difficult of access. The proposal was for 
the Government to send a mission in order to open 
trade with Abyssinia, and Mr. Stordy, Chief Veterinary 
Officer, was chosen for the task. e did not think the 
Government could have chosen a better man. The 
ject was one of great importance to this country. Me 
ly needed stock, and Abyssinia possessed stock, 
horses, etc., so much in demand here. r. Stordy: 
started started on his mission and did it well. He(the | 
speaker) looked to Government to bring to full fruition 
what had been started. There was some talk of acom- 
mission from Abyssinia coming here, in order to see for 
themselves what a good market this place 
One point he would state in conclusion, the journey was 
was not at allapicnic. It was He 
would propose thanks to the lecturer for all he he had 
done for the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Stordy started his trip by exhibiting on the sereen 
the early population of Nairobi—thousands of natives,& 
few Indians, European one—-the lecturer. ( 
This was followed by exhibiting the latest census, about 
a thousand European residents, besides the 
Indians and other coloured races. _ He also 
the potentialities of the Uganda Railway—a smash 
—(Loud laughter). But he hastened to explain. 
this was indeed a unique occurrence. He ex 
the first. building possessed by Government, @ 




























that the “ National ” was now truly national in character 
as well as in name, and that they were able to voice their 
feelings as a profession through the Society in a way 


which they could not formerly do. 








|and-daub and straw shanty, and threw on the serea 
contrast the present Government House ; 
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ties of travelling along the Fort Hall Road ; and the pic- 
tures soon took us to Nyeri and Meru, with snapshops 
of the natives. Scenes were shown of the slopes of 
Kenia, with some fine views of Kenia’s snowy summits. 
The long march then was illustrated towards en 
the waterless tracts and the scanty bush, the banks o 
the interesting Guaso Nyiro river with its groups of 
weird palm trees, were passed ; thence on past Marsabit 
s the Abyssinian border, where a great region of 
waste and stone had to be traversed, camels being the 
means of transport. Mr. Stordy here depicted a beauti- 
fui scene of this desolate country, simply covered with 
stones and boulders, very far, as he remarked, from. the 
“pleasure jaunt” which some carping critics charac- 
terised his journey at the outset. me splendid types 
of the Gallas and Borans, men and women, were ex- 


hibited. 

At length the great escarpment which marks the 
border of Abyssinia was reached and a long climb up 
these steep ~ masa brought the caravan, or safari, to the 
chief objective, Abyssinia, which, apparently, is a land 
overflowing with milk and honey; but the natives 
certainly appear of the truculent kind. The town of 
the “warden of the marches,” the Chief of Southern 
Abyssinia, came into view, with his highness himself 
and his wives, all in gorgeous raiment. How Mr. Stordy 
and Lord Cranworth outwitted this gentleman when it 
came to passports should be heard to be enjoyed, as the 
actual official document was not portentous enough 
for him. 

Travelling overa splendidly cultivated land, with herds 
of horses, cattle and goats without number, the capital, 
Adis-Ababa is reached. Here we have some fine views 
of the buildings in the town, notably the British Consu- 
late, which cost many thousands of pounds to build. 
We have the Emperor's palace, the curious churches, the 
market-place and place of execution. We have -some 
fine photos of anaes, Sens the nominated suc- 
cessor of Menelik and the Prince’s father (the Prince, 
> fa e, is not unlike Dauda Chwa, the young King 
0 Ugan a). We have a bust "een of the great 
Menelik (who, Mr. Stordy thinks, may still be alive, due 
to his successor not being formally crowned) and the 
most gorgeous and interesting of all, the venerable 
Archbishop of the Abyssinian Church, in his full 
canonicals. Lack of s forbids a description of all 
which befell the expedition. After leaving Adis-Ababa 
the party marched to the railhead in French territory, 
thence to Djiboutil, wa Aden, home. 

After the lecture, Lord Cranworth (who was greeted 
with cheers, this being his first public appearance since 
his return), the fellow-traveller of Mr. Stordy, said that 
the success of the journey was entirely due to Mr.Stordy’s 
efforts. He descanted upon Mr. Stordy’s marvellous 
qualities as a photographer and said he never wished a 
better companion. Although Mr. Stordy gained good 
concessions in the way of future trading connection, yet 
they had subsequently heard that stock was not so much 
needed by this country as first estimated. But he con- 
sidered that the time would come when trading with 
Abyssinia would be a matter of importance. 

e admired Mr. Stordy for his persistency as a photo- 
pher. He recalled the interview with the Archbishop. 
ey were told such an interview was impossible, and 

when they got it granted, he, Lord Cranworth, wondered 
how Mr. Stordy would obtain the prelate’s consent to 
sit in Lis full robes. But when the time arrived, Mr. 
tordy, instead of beating about the bush, greeted the 
= bishop with the straight inquiry “when he would 
ready to be photographed, as we want your best 
clothes on. (Laughter). In passing through a rather 
i e crowd, which he (the speaker) did not at all like 
i looked for Stordy to get heir escort together. All 
saw was Mr. Stordy deep in his photographic para- 
and all he got from him was a request that 








he should By keep the natives fixed as they were until he 


was ; 
Capt. Riddell, another old Abyssinian traveller, also 
spoke. He considered that Mr. Stordy’s lecture was 
unique. . The Abyssinian frontier was of increasing 
interest to us year after year. The people were highly 
civilised. They produced good horses and mules. Hie 
considered the work done by the expedition was ex- 
cellent, as he knew well the difficulties encountered. 
He trusted that the work done would be clinched, and 
he awaited the opening of lar trade with the 
country.— The Daily Leader of British East Africa: 








Pollution of a Stream—Damages against 
District Council. 


At Staffordshire Assi on Monday, the case of 
Brawn v, the Brownhills Urban District Council was 
resumed. It was an action to recover damages for pollu- 
tion of a stream by sewage matter coming from defen- 
dants’ sewage works, it being alle that the works 
were not of sufficient capacity to deal effectively with 
the sewage. Mr. W. J. Disturnal and Mr. R. J. Law- 
rence were for plaintiff, and Mr. C. F. Vachell, K.C., and 
Mr. J. Wylie were for defendants. 

Prof. Dewar, of Edinburgh, said that water polluted 
by sewage if drunk by cattle had an injurious effect. It 
caused indigestion, loss of flesh, and general diarrhcea. 
The cattle became susceptible to diseases, including 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. Vachell, in opening the case for defendants, said 
he accepted a good deal of the evidence which had been 
given as to the state of the brook since 1909. After one 
or two attempts to remedy the defects in 1909 by the 
erection of more powerful. machinery and the putwing 
down of a larger rising main to carry the sewage to the 
sewage farm from the pumping station, and after various 
cleanings out of the brook, a new state of things started. 
A powerful engine with Plant was installed so as to be 
capable of effectually dealing with the sewage, and 
although at times sewage might have found its way into 
the brook it did so at such rare intervals and in such 
comparatively small quantities that no one could say 
there was damage done to the brook. He had to admit 
pollution of the stream. Very likely there had been loss 
of cattle. No man had had a farm yet who had not lost 
some stock, and the case for the defendants was that 
although there might have been deaths they were not 
due to drinking the water from the stream. 

Evidence was given by Mr. G. H. Shaw, District 
Council surveyor, and Edward Sale, engineer at the 
pumping works, the latter of whom spoke as to the 
condition of the stream. 

The evidence of Sir John M‘Fadyean, which had been 
taken on commission in London, was read to the jtry. 
In the course of it he said he was present at a post- 
mortem examination of a cow on the farm, and that he 
saw nothing which would suggest se poisoning. 
He examined the stream, and he saw nothing in the 
condition of the water which suggested contamination 
by sewage, and there was nothing in the a ce of 
the water to suggest to him it was dangerous for animals 
to drink, There had not come to his knowledge any 
evidence which would lead him to believe that cattle 
could be poisoned by drinking —— water, and he had 
not read any evidence to bear out that result. 

Mr. O'Connell, veterinary surgeon, Lichfield, gave 
evidence to the same purport, and expressed the opinion 
that it was not injurious to cattle to drink impregnated 
water. wit) 

Henry A. Cooper, bailiff on the sewage farm, deposed 
that cattle were grazed on the sewage farm on which 
were sewage carriers, and the animals were in the habit 
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“of ‘drinking from the carriers without suffering any | forms of tuberculosis to be slaughtered. The comper 
ill-effects. _ , eee sation, payable in cases in which the ' 
por The jury found a verdict for plaintiff, and assessed | examination does not show tuberculosis, is a sum e 
the damages at £34113s. _ ee to the full value of the animal and a further sum of 
~~ Mr. Distarnal ore for judgment and an injunction, | Where tuberculosis is found, the proportion of the 
‘bnt the Judge decided not to grant one having regard to | of the animal payable by way of compensation js ‘ 
‘the fact that there was already an injunction against the | to depend upon the extent of the disease which is 
Council in existence.—- The Birmingham Daily Post. present. The order prescribes the precautions to ‘he 
eons: taken in respect of the milk, etc., of suspected animals 
The New Tuberculosis Order. and their detention and isolation whilst under suspit 
In-a-circular just issued to local authorities explana- co ecomal on pene tegen: 4 bs ae a 
tory of the new order dealing with tuberculosis in cattle, | «The Board believe.” adds the circular. “ that 
which comes into operation on May 1, the Board of opinion is favourable to the adoption’ of pea. 
culture announce that the Treasury has agreed to | measures designed to check the spread of tuberenlosis 
‘ee ¥ ae the co tage er np ry ee 2 for | throughout the country. No such action can be satis- 
slaughtered animals during the first five years. Local | factory which fails to make provision for dealing with 


Anat 


_ authorities will thus receive substantial pecuniary relief | 4). aj : ; ; 
— thé initial stages, when expenditure may be ex- pee rg “t . ren med a palin: 
Measles abnormally high. “ support. The payment to agriculturists of reasonable 
~The order aims at securing the destruction of every | compensation for animals slaughtered in the blic 
‘ed found to be suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, | interest must in the opinion of the Board be an cant ial 
“or to Be giving tuberculous milk, as well as of all bovine | feature of any well-devised scheme for gradually reducing 
Las a ge _ — from pcm mary — the prevalence of tuberculosis in animals. 
in ake bathe di ese are Known = = gna ee Y| “On the other hand, the liability of the Treasury and 
le germs e disease. Local authorities are charged | 4¢ the local authority to provide such compensation on 
. with the duty of investigating reports received under | the present basis from public funds is a serious one, and 
the ofder, with the assistance of a veterinary a cannot be continued unless events show that a return 
with a view to causing the slaughter of any animal affec- | o> mensurate with the burden imposed is being ob- 
Bb artes ap aed eee spss eda goer a a tained. It behoves agriculturists, therefore, to second 
ue other animals that have been associated with | the efforts of the public authorities by the segregation 
, the one suspected, in order that he may take steps to | of aj] bovine animals which respond to the tubercalin 
‘deal with any which in his opinion present clinical symp- test, so as to prevent tuberculosis from being spread 
toms of the disease, within the herd, and the Board will be prepared to 


"'” Tacal authorities are required to cause every animal * : : : a 
“fouind by them to be otnlie Tiehn aust tin ade advise how this can best be done in particular cases; 











DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 





Anthrax. im i Glanders +t Parasitic | Sheep] 


. (including Mange. Scab. 
Outbreaks Animals Disease. Farcy) 


Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Out- 


Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- 
rm’d|ported|firm’d ported|>resks mals. |breaks} mals. |breaks| mals. breaks 


Swine Fever. 
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ut. BRITAIN. 
..,, Week ended Feb..22 | 15 | 16 2 164 10 29 








. Corresponding 


1 mptas 


1911] 23 30 20 19 21 


1912] 29 32 9 . 229 6 56 
191 16 21 31 





It Tr 


otal for B weeks, 1913 | 103 116 P 90 89] 267 
1912} 206 46 433 





1911] 178 202 i 155 
1910 242 293 169 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked : 



































sil ; > Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb. 25, 1913. 
nQibamited: 
1. angen emis Outbreaks 
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wet 1912 
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1 1 eee ose sos ose 158 21 
3 3 eee eee eee eee 159 23 
4 4 168 6 
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b 
pore mane a or “e 
tides ould a; These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
t of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Feb. 24, 
Norz.— figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to 
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“Prosecution by the R.C.V.S.—Decision. 


In the case of the R.C.V.S. = a 
Dulwich Vil for “unlawfully using and taking an 

addition and description, to wit, oc Canine Doctor.” (See 

—_- Feb. 15, p. 514). 

lay said that the only question in this case 

ee the defendant had committed an offence 

ip Bection 17 of the Veterina ary Surgeons Act. In 

his opinion, when a man called himself a “canine 

doctor” he used a description which implied that he 

was 4 practitioner of a branch of veterinary surgery—he 

was prepared to cure dogs. hat. was.a branch of 

veterinary surgery, and when he said he was a canine 

doctor the defenc ant was committing an offence against 

the Act. The defendant would have to pay a fine of £5, 

and £3 3s. costs—The Morning Advertiser. 





Personal, 


Dr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON was at the Aberdeen 
Angus Sales at Perth last week apparently quite re- 
covered from his nasty accident received rather more 
than a year ago. Every one was delighted to see him 
out and about again. 








OBITUARY 





WitttaM ALLINSON, M.R.C.v.S., Harrogate. _ 
Graduated, Edin: 1840. 


Mr. Allinson’s death occurred at his residence, Oak 
House, Leeds Road, on Feb. 20th, from heart failure, 
following bronchitis. 

Mr. Allinson was 99 years of age, and graduated at 
Edinburgh in April, 1840. The only other member on 
the list who graduated before the incorporation of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is Mr John 
Aitken, senr., of Dalkeith, who graduated in April, 
1841, at Edinburgh. (See also note at p. 867). 





A correspondent writes us of the death from cancer, 
on Feb. 22nd, of Mr. I. T. Moore, Meat Inspector of 
Nottingham, ‘and formerly of Edinburgh. We are 
unable to trace the name in the Registers. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 





Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb. 21. 


Recutar Forces. Army VETERINARY Corps. 


The following Lieuts. are confirmed in their rank :— 
G. V.Golding, H. D. Lewis, D’A. S. Beck, H. Stephen- 
son, T. L. Shea. 








“Mr. Hammond, of Elm Tree Farm, Thorpe Morieux, has 
just had to have shot a favourite old dark bay hackney, 
named “ Midnight.” It had reached 40 years of age, and 
was working until about 2 years ago. It had been in 
Mr. Hammond’s possession about 30 years, having 
changed hands only for a short veo it was at one 
time one of the fastest attending Norwich a 
Singularly a favourite old dog, named “ Rover,” 
years pe al age (belonging to Mr, Hammond), died the 






A SURPRISE. 


Sir, 
In your valuable paper, The Veterinary Recordy Like 
communication from W. E. Blackwell, of Towcester, 

cerning a valuable shorthorn cow calved six days 

and cleansed partly, some cleansing having remayned 

uterus. I may say that in everyday cattle romayeri ite ina 
usual occurrence: When a cow has two pad she also has 
two cleanings. 

I had a call last Saturday week to s similat !éfse to 
Mr. Blackwell. Cow calved one calf only, cleansed part 
and part remained; the part of cleansing that generally 
holds with greatest tenacity is the cord part 

attached to the umbilicus of the calf, and this part usually. 
hangs from the vulva and is seen at other times ; it.is within , 
the vulva and is not seen or suspected till yen lnleataet, 
your hand and explore for it. 

These cases of retained cleansing in cows are often seen 
in dealers cows, as they are trained and faired with sam 
knocking about, which causes them to calve PERE. 
with the result that they hold the cleanings 

The usual symptoms are: Straining, — of deh grea 
of cud, fevered, quick pulse, depressed and 
weakness, ill smelling discharge from vulva. 

Treatment. I used to wash out uterus, but [ hardly. ever. 
do this now. I objected to the washing out ip 
account that it was very difficult to get away all, 
liquid. I now try to remove all the portions remaining : in, 
the uterus if I can get in my hand, if I can’é. get in 
hand, and there are any parts state san Ret them sf 
you can and insert one or two pessaries of ¢ hinosol, salol, or. 
iodoform ; or antisepticine, and give the cow tonics, atimn,,. 
lante and internal antiseptics. 

With this treatment the above-mentioned cow got all righ,” 
she was calved six days before I was called in, -after treat, 
ment as above. She with cleansing on, 8th. 
started to feed and improved every day afterwards. I ‘ 
be glad to give Mr. Blackwell or any other brother pracfi- 
tioner any other information in my power in regard, 
treatment of these troublesome cases.— Yours traly,. . mn 

A. M. Cricuton, aa ON. 8: 

72, Bow Street, Lisburn, Ireland, Feb. 13th... = 












7 sit 
ARECOLINE FOR CATTLE. “5 .svo0!: ov 
Sir, . 
Doubtless your correspondent ‘‘ Junior”’ and’ his ak: 
were correct in considering that the cow died*ftom the 
effects of the arecoline. Besides its stimulating ‘actiot ow 
salivary and intestinal glands (and sweat glands) this “alke~ 
loid exerts a paralysing action on the heart and°on réspira.’ 
tion, and hence it is a very dangerous drug to use where th» 
heart is affected, either organically or weakened by sévére: 
illness—long continued colic for instance. Lag mint oe 
the therapeutic dose as 3-10 to 14 grains for the horse, and 
says that cattle are very tible to its action, 1 grain! 
Steed often producing in i thats thvtetened oe Lev 
To keep Je anior in countenance, I should like as asenior 
to give a little experience of my own. Some*years ago: I 
was sent for to attend a mare suffering from colic; - h:fownd 
her rolling about in a paddock and learnt that she: had: 
been bad some hours and had received a dtimk ‘or twéf 
Having got the patient into a box, I gave enemas and«a: 
couple of colic drinks during the course of two:hours, @nd! 
then*the pain abated, the skin dried and altogether the’ 
case looked more hopeful, the abdomen was, however ’stilk 
tense, and there was no sound in the intestines. It did 
not look like a case that ought to be left, considering that T 
was seven miles from home and night was coming on: 
I hesitated between a physic ball, Eserin, and Arecotin, 
and finally gave } grein of Arecolin hypodermicalty. My 
client, a g Scotsman, then said, “Come awa’ and we'll, 
ha’e a refreshment,’’ and into the house we went.’ ‘We 
had scarcely got well settled down when there was ‘a hea’ 
foot in the passage, a knock at the door and a shock bh 





protruded into the room announcing ‘ the meget gooey ZB 
aearly jumped from my at if 
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‘* Started like a guilty thing, 
Upon a fearful sammons.”’ 

“John, put my cob in,” said I. I didn’t know whether 
my se was Scotch or Irish—it was ruined. 

I should advise “Junior’’ to go slow on his Barium 
chloride, his Eserin and Pilocarpin, and his Arecolin. 
pe drinks are messy things to give, and they spoil one’s 

othes ; but in many cases, particularly in old animals, 
they ‘are much safer than alkaloids.—Yours, ete:, 

omy Pur W. R. Davis. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE PROFESSION. 


Sir, 

Mr. Holland's letter on the above subject, whichappeared 
in your issue of Feb. 8th, shows that he is an acefirate ob- 
server. His views will be approved by the majority of prac- 
titioners, as they have good reason to know that the oppor- 
tunities depicted in glowing colours by a certain ‘‘ leading 
Professor '’ are in reality purely imaginary. The fairy tales 
told by individuals, with a view to ‘‘ draw.’ students to the 
colleges, are now commencing to be appraised at their true 
value, the result being that parents and guardians hesitate 
before putting youths toa calling in which the prospects are 
very doubtful. Hence the diminished number of students, 
Hinc ille lacrime ! 

We are told that the raising of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion is in part responsible. What an insult to the youths of 
the present generation and to the system of education ! 

We are told also that a dearth of practitioners is likely to 
ensue. Does any practitioner seriously believe such a state- 

ent? If there are professors who hold such a view, let 
them undertake a tour both in town and country, and ob- 
serve the competition that exists, also the means.that are 
adoptéd in order to obtain practice. Let them also inter- 
view the hard-worked assistants and get their views on the 
prospects of the profession. Then consider the wretched 
salaries paid by various municipal authorities and the 
number of candidates that apply for any vacancies that 
occur. 

If. we are to accept the statements of some of theofficers 
of the Army Veterinary Corps, that branch of the Service is 
anything but a bed of roses. 

In the Presidential address of the Royal Counties V.M.A. 
we find these words: ‘‘ Personally I think we are the hardest 
worked profession and the worst paid.’’ True sentiments 
are these, and they explain the present diminished number 
of students. Those individuals who bewail the altered state 
of affairs at the colleges, remind us of the emigration agents 
who display beautiful coloured illustrations of the great 
North-west in the summer time and autumn, the blue sky 
and the verdant pasture, the yellow corn and the happy 
harvest time, but they very carefully omit to depict scenes 
of the long winter and the Arctic surroundings, and the risks 
and. hardships which must be endured. But not all the 
phantom sketches of lucrative posts in preventive. medicine 
and canine practice will lure the students, the bubble has 
burst, and only a limited number will be attracted. Thata 
sufficient number will be forthcoming we have not the 
slightest doubt, but the day is long past when a teaching 
school can be regarded as a paying concern. 

Probably in the future every University will have a vete- 
rinary faculty, ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.’’ 
Then the number of the students will not be the important 
matter as at present, nor will there exist the anxiety to send 
forth a large number of graduates at each examination. 
Quality not quantity will be the desideratum, and the+ best 
school will not be the one that sends out the largest number 
of graduates. ‘‘ There is always room in the top storey— 
the difficulty is to get there.’’ So said the Chicago merchant 
to his son. 

But it is not always wise to accept the views of those 
who have reached the top storey with reference to the pros- 
pects of the profession. The ‘‘cakes and ale’’ stage is 
often attained by luck, although it is ascribed to hard work 
and ability. Those who attain it are inclined to look through 
rose-tinted spectacles and say to the juniors, ‘‘ See what I 
have achieved—alone I did it’’! Some indeed have reached 
this stage by practising methods which they now condemn 


es 


from the house-tops. ‘‘Scorning the base degrees by which 
he did + li : by 

The post-prandial oration is like the fashionable preacher’ 
sermon—comforting. Few, very few, of the rank and file 
indulge in such, it is generally a professor, a salaried i 
a retired Army man, or a practitioner who has laid by the 
nest egg and is independent of practice. All these can 
describe the prospects of the profession in glowi terms, 
they either know nothing of the trials of their less favoured 
brethren, or they draw a veil over their reminiscences of the 
past, and forget the struggles of competition, the ill-paid 
services, the blackmail exacted by grooms and 
and the troubles of the shoeing forge. They attempt to stifle 
the commercial aspect, and to draw up a code of ethics for 
the guidance of the juniors, the observance of which would 
certainly land the unfortunate seeker after professional 
dignity in the Bankruptcy Court. 

It is high time that we should admit the lessened Oppor- 
tunities for veterinary practice, and not delude aspirants for 
the profession with the idea that a dearth of practitioners 
exists. Let them clearly understand that never was there 
greater competition than at present, and we may add com- 
petition carried on in the most dishonourable fashion. 

For those who have relatives in the professsion whom 
they may succeed, the prospects are fair. For a man with 
an independent income, the profession is a delightful hobby 
but without the above attributes it becomes a question 
whether the investment is a desirable one. And unless there 
were special circumstances, we should hesitate before advyis- 
ing a youth with ability to enter the veterinary professsion, 
our experience being that the opportunities and remunera- 
tion are not by any means in proportion to the time and 
money expended. - 

After all is said and done, the selection of a profession 
must be regarded in the light of an investment, and 
certainly few will be found to deny that the medical 
fession offers far greater opportunities and higher remunera- 
tion than the veterinary, provided of course that the aspirant 
has ability. 

The opportunities in veterinary practice are limited, the 
fees are very low in comparison with the work done, and 
the methods often adopted to obtain practice are, to say the 
least of it, anything but honourable, and although pro- 
fessional etiquette is preached often enough, it is conspicu- 
ous by its absence in the ordinary course of practice. 

The above remarks are not intended in a disparaging sense, 
they are made as the result of years of experience. The 
evils mentioned can be rectified, the mode of reformation is 
in the hands of practitioners. 

‘* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves,” 
—Yours, etc., DI0GENEs, 


[The foregoing were crowded out last week.) 





LIVE STOCK INSURANCE, 


The following has been sent to us for publication :— 
” , F.R.C.V.S. 

Dear Sir,—We shall be glad if you will kindly complete 
the enclosed report form on behalf of our —— branch. Will 
you kindly ascertain if this is the first foaling, and if not, 
whether the last foaling was easy and successful and the 
date thereof? If Mr. is known to you perhaps you 
would also oblige by giving a reference on his behalf. 
Fee 4s.—Yours truly, 








Locat MANAGER.” 
REPLy. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. has left here. I bought his practice 

some time ago. You don't mean to tell me you 
Mr. , F.R.C.V.S., who was = fally qualided aaa 
man, to go out to Widonscroft, four miles, and fill im the 
enclosed certificate and hold himself responsible, which he 
would, I believe, and expect a reference of the Big | 
who is a perfect stranger for the sum of 4s. My feel 
make myself—5s. for examination, and Is. mileage one way. 
Fair Pray. 
P.S.—I do a good deal of insurance and only intend 
support the companies who allow a proper fee. 














have any trouble about the fee with a good company, — 













